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When Frederick, pleading that in shipwreck each
must save himself, forsook his allies in the summer
of 1742, he did so with certain definite intentions.
He wished to give Prussia time to digest Silesia, and
Europe time to accustom herself to Prussia. " The
only question now," he wrote to Podewils, "is to
accustom the cabinets of Europe to see us in the
position which this war has given us, and I believe
that much moderation and much good temper to-
wards all our neighbours will lead to that result."
The words breathe peace, but peace only so long as
it was both safe and profitable for Prussia. " The
safety of our new possessions," he had just pointed
out, " rests on a large and efficient army, a full treas-
ury, powerful fortresses and showy alliances which
easily impose upon the world." For a time, it is
clear, the King intended to revert to the old policy
of drilling men and saving money. But it seems
equally clear that if all went well the question which
Frederick propounded in 1740 would in due course
present itself again. " When one has an advantage
is he to use it or not?" Is it reasonable to suppose
that the conqueror of Silesia would in future answer
No?

For the present, however, while the Prussian sys-
tem of government was being established in Silesia,
Frederick scanned every rise and fall of the political
barometer. What he saw made him at first con-
gratulate himself on having forsaken a losing cause
before it was too late. Early in September, 1742,
the Saxons quitted the war empty-handed, and it
was evident that France repented of her share in it.